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October 2005. It was an opportuni^r the exchange of 
research findings, fieldjxaetii^J^d other resources 
pertinentJi>4lQ0^IW alcohol and other 
iT^ce prevention field. 

One hirfilf^t of the conference was the 

; of Education’s announcement of the 
vardees under its Alcohol and Other Dmg Prevention 
Models on College Campuses grant competition. The 
^entifies effective alcohol 
and other dmg (AOD) prroM®pS^iTiS7Mth 

fieir^rd funds to maintain, improve, 
further evaluate, and disseminate information about 
eir programs. Grantees announced during a plenary 
sessioffit^e 2005 National Meeting were: 

. • Gonzaga UnImzsUy for Project REAL — Culture, 
CamptiSrfflj^mn^^ A Faith-Based and 
Community-BasmSodd-^Jl^Approach 
Integrating Three Levels of Intervention. This 
program addresses prevention at universal, selected, 

1 indicated levels. It also promotes healthy 
^am^ social norms and expectancies and campus 
pSIfqiesVjd procedures, and it enforces regu- 
lationsajl^ws. Over the past two years, the 
number of sfmients who use alcohol decreased 
by almost 10 percent and students who report 
having consumed five or more drinks in a row 
decreased by 4.6 percent. 



Hobart and William Smith Colleges for Most 
Valuable Players — K Model Program Reinforcing 
Positive Norms, Correcting Misperceptions, and 
Reducing High-Risk Drinking Among Student 
Athletes. This program promotes positive norms, 
reduces harmful misperceptions, and reduces 
high-risk drinking and its consequences among 
student athletes. According to a campus survey, 
between 2001 and 2003 there was a 46 percent 
reduction in the number of student athletes drink- 
ing more than once per week and a 34 percent 
reduction in the number of student athletes ex- 
periencing frequent negative consequences due to 
drinking during the academic term. 

Loyola Marymount University for Heads Up! — 
A Model Alcohol Prevention Program. This program 
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employs alcohol interventions targeting 
high-risk groups of students as well as provid- 
ing support and infrastmcture for broader cam- 
pus culture change with respect to drinking. Its 
centerpiece is a motivational enhancement 
group intervention aimed at freshman males 
and first-time offenders of campus alcohol 
policies. According to a campus survey the 
number of students who drank more than 
once per week went down from 50 percent in 
2000 to 27 percent in 2005, while reported 
incidents of alcohol-involved ethnic harass- 
ment decreased from l6 percent to 2 percent 
over the same period. 

• ne Ohio State University for Recreational 
Sports Prevention Program. Aimed at first- 
year students, this program uses social 
norms marketing, alcohol-free late-night 
events, increased exposure to the Brief 
Alcohol Screening and Intervention for 
College Students (BASICS) program, and 
required participation in workshops on AOD 
use. According to a campus survey, between 
2000 and 2004 the number of first-year stu- 
dents engaging in high-risk drinking three 
or more times per week decreased by 23 percent. 



• University of Arizona for Changing the 
Environment and Culture of Fraternity and 
Sorority High-Risk Drinking. Using the BASICS 
program, a sorority-specific social norms 
marketing campaign, and environmental 
management strategies, the university has 
reported reduced frequency and amount of 
alcohol consumed, reduced negative conse- 
quences related to alcohol use, and increased 
use of protective behaviors among sorority and 
fraternity members, especially among the first- 
year students. 

• University of Nebraska-Lincoln for 
Reducing Alcohol-Related Harms Among 
Nebraska College Students Through 
Comprehensive Environmental Strategies: 
Replicating the NU Directions Model. This 
program is based on three distinct best prac- 
tices: the use of community coalitions to 
employ a comprehensive environmental 
strategy; the use of a “3-in-I Framework” 
that targets individuals, campuses, and com- 
munities; and the use of state initiatives to 
strengthen individual campus efforts to 
reduce alcohol consumption and related 
harms within college populations. Student 



high-risk drinking rates at the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln have been reduced from 
62 percent in 1997 to 42 percent in 2005. 

• Virginia Commonwealth University for 
Alcohol and Other Drug Prevention Model. 
This program uses a multifaceted, campus- 
wide model for colleges transitioning from 
commuter campuses to residential 
campuses without increases in AOD use and 
harm. It is designed to serve a diverse stu- 
dent body and has a special focus on athletes 
and freshmen. In addition to an already 
existing social norms mixed-media market- 
ing campaign to change students’ misper- 
ceptions about campus drinking norms, the 
program features new curricula to change 
alcohol and other drug perceptions, atti- 
tudes, and behaviors of freshmen and 
athletes, with technology that is user-friendly 
for all, including students with disabilities. 

For more information, visit the Higher 
Education Center’s 2005 Alcohol and Other 
Drug Prevention Models on College Campuses 
grant competition awardees page. ■ 



Identifying Characteristics of Model Programs 



Since 1999, the Department of Education’s 
Office of Safe and Drug-Free Schools has recog- 
nized effective AOD abuse prevention programs 
at college and university campuses across the 
nation. The initial intent of the model programs 
initiative was to bring national attention to 
these efforts so that other campuses could learn 
about and replicate them, in much the same 
way that other similar initiatives aim to influ- 
ence practitioners to use proven practices. 

The Department holds grant competitions to 
identify campuses with programs or policies 
that were integrated into an overall compre- 
hensive AOD abuse prevention effort and had 
evidence that the programs or policies were 
effective in reducing problems resulting from 



AOD abuse. In grant competitions held in 1999 . 
2000 , 2001 , and 2004 , the Department identi- 
fied model programs at 22 institutions of higher 
education. Each campus received an award to 
maintain, improve, further enhance, and evalu- 
ate its AOD abuse prevention efforts and to dis- 
seminate information to other campuses where 
the programs might be replicated. 

Much can be learned from the experiences of 
these colleges and universities that can help 
others develop effective prevention programs 
on their campuses and in surrounding communi- 
ties. To capture those experiences, the 
Department's Higher Education Center staff and 
consultants visited those grantees, interviewing 
program staff, faculty, administrators, presidents. 



students, and community members to leam 
what went into developing, implementing, and 
evaluating the model program or policy. All 
22 campuses organized meetings for the site 
visits in order to provide wide perspectives on 
their programs to highlight what worked — 
and what didn’t. 

The Higher Education Center is reviewing 
and synthesizing information gained from 
the site visits to identify the characteristics 
that are common to model programs that can 
be adapted for other campuses to improve 
their prevention efforts. 

For more information on the model programs, 
go to http://www.higheredcenter.org/grants . ■ 
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New Grantees Address 
Violence Prevention 




2005-06 National Peer Educator Tour 



T wenty colleges and universities make 
up the 2005 cohort of grantees from 
the U.S. Department of Education’s 
competition for Grants to Prevent High-Risk 
Drinking or Violent Behavior Among College 
Students. Grantees receive funds to develop or 
enhance, implement, and evaluate campus- 
and/or community-based prevention and early 
intervention strategies to prevent high-risk 
drinking, drug abuse, or violent behavior 
among college students. 

The new grantees’ projects focus on alcohol 
and other drug abuse and violence (AODV) 
prevention and all include multiple components 
of a comprehensive environmental manage- 
ment approach, such as brief interventions, 
social norms marketing, and education. Three 
of the grantees will use their funds specifically to 
address violence on campus, as outlined below. 

College of William and Mary 

Reducing Alcohol-Related Sexual Assault 
Committed by First-Year Men is a project 
administered through a partnership between 
the College of William and Mary and One in 
Four, Inc., formerly the National Organization 
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of Men’s Outreach for Rape Education (NO 
MORE). It has three basic goals. 

“First, we will be improving an established 
rape prevention program, the Men’s Program, 
to increase its effectiveness in addressing alcohol- 
related sexual assault. Second, we will evaluate 
the impact of this newly revised program on all 
entering first-year men who enrolled at William 
and Mary in the fall of 2005. Third, we will 
share the results of our efforts with many 
schools and other interested parties throughout 
North America,” said John D. Foubert, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of higher education at the 
College of William and Mary and president of 
One in Four, Inc. 

“The primary way we are sharing our newly 
revised program is through a nationwide NO 
MORE RV Tour, where four recent college grad- 
uates travel coast to coast to present our pro- 
gram to students at 50 colleges. We also will 
share the results of our research at six profes- 
sional conferences per year and through journal 
articles and a forthcoming fourth edition of 
the book The Men 's Program: A Peer 
Education Guide to Rape Prevention, ” said 
Foubert. “Through our research, we at William 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Message From the 
Center Director 

by Virginia Mackay-Smith 

More and more campuses are being recognized 
for their cutting-edge work in AODV prevention. 
This Catalyst issue highlights the U.S. 
Department of Education’s awardees of its 
Alcohol and Other Drug Prevention Models on 
College Campuses grant competition in fiscal 
year 2005. The seven grantees — featured at the 
2005 National Meeting — join the 22 previous 
grantees funded under this competition in 
using evidence-based programs to effect signifi- 
cant decreases in AOD problems on their cam- 
puses. Also in 2005, the Department awarded 
20 new grants under the Grants to Prevent 
High-Risk Drinking or Violent Behavior Among 
College Students program. Three of these 
grantees focus particularly on violence preven- 
tion and are highlighted in this issue. All the 
new awardees will use grant funds to develop or 
enhance, implement, and evaluate their pre- 
vention strategies in the context of comprehen- 
sive, evidence-based programs — just what the 
Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act 
biennial review is intended to promote. 

In 2006, the biennial review — described in 
the sidebar on page 6 and discussed in several 
articles in this Catalyst issue (see pp. 7 and 
8) — once again provides campuses the oppor- 
tunity to raise AOD abuse prevention on the 
campus agenda and strengthen their programs. 
Those in the field know more about what it 
takes for programs to work, and more program 
leaders are sharing this information with their 
colleagues. In this issue of Catalyst, Mike 
Jungers, associate dean of students at Missouri 
State University, says the biennial review is an 
ongoing process of monitoring and evaluating 
a campus’s prevention work: “ [I]t’s not just a 
chance to look at what we’re doing, but to look 
at what we’re doing right.” If the experiences of 
the Department’s new grantees are any measure, 
the field is doing a lot that’s right. ■ 



(Continued from page 3) 
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and Mary and NO MORE are hoping to 
demonstrate successful attitude change, 
change in behavioral intent, and most impor- 
tant, change in men’s behavior.” 

Results of research studies on the program 
will be updated continually on the Web at 
http://jdfoub.people.wm.edu. 

University of California, San Diego 

The Perceptions of Rape: Evaluating the 
Effectiveness of a Social Norms Approach to 
Rape Prevention Targeting First-Year Students 
at the University of California, San Diego 
(UCSD), will test two different strategies and 
evaluate both their individual and combined 
effectiveness in reducing sexual violence. The 
first strategy is the development and imple- 
mentation of a campuswide social norms mar- 
keting campaign. The second strategy is the 
development and implementation of single-sex 

'‘Sexual violence 
on college campuses 
is a serious and 
widespread problem.” 

and mixed-gender workshops targeting first- 
year students. A diverse team of undergraduate 
students will create and implement the activi- 
ties, which include a campuswide survey of 
male and female students to assess their 
knowledge, attitudes, and beliefs about sexual 
violence on campus, and the creation of a 
social norms marketing campaign based on 
the results of that survey. 

“Sexual violence on college campuses is a 
serious and widespread problem,” said Nancy 
Wahlig, director of the Student Safety 
Awareness Program, providing background to 
UCSD’s current grant. “Sexual assault is the 
second most common violent crime committed 
on college campuses. Victimization studies 
show that college women are at greater risk for 
sexual assault than are their noncollege peers. 
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Prior prevention efforts that either focus on the 
victim by urging her to avoid risky situations or 
that target men with messages such as Tape is 
a crime’ have had minimal success at reducing 
sexual violence on campus. Recent efforts 
incorporating social norms marketing strate- 
gies targeting male students’ perception of sex- 
ual violence have shown promise, including 
the MOST UCSD Guys project at UCSD, which 
was funded by a fiscal year 2000 grant from the 
U.S. Department of Education.” 

For more information, go to http:// 
studentsafetv.ucsd.edu/index.asp or contact 
Wahlig at nwahlig@ucsd.edu . 

University of Southern California 

The University of Southern California (USC) is 
introducing a comprehensive strategy to shift 
campus culture around violence perpetrated by 
men away from “intervention” or “risk reduc- 
tion” and toward true prevention. The model 
emphasizes the responsibility men have to 
intervene, not be silent bystanders, and prevent 
gender-based violence. 

“The goals of the strategy include signifi- 
cantly reducing male students’ support of rape 
myths, significantly increasing male students’ 
antiviolence behaviors, and reducing the rate 
of violence committed by all male students 
against women by 5 percent or more. We will 
accomplish these goals by integrating the two 
leading research-based strategies,” said Todd 
Henneman, program coordinator at USC’s 
Center for Women and Men. 

“The first is peer-based, men-only workshops 
addressing ways college men can reduce vio- 
lence against women. The second is a social 
norms marketing campaign based on USC data 
from the National College Health Assessment, 
among other sources.” 

“The diverse groups of peer educators, com- 
ing from all sectors of the campus community, 
speak the same language as the workshop 
audiences and relate to their experiences and 
concerns. Workshops are being conducted with 
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fraternities, athletics teams, male leaders of 
student organizations, and the students on all- 
male residence hall floors,” said Henneman. 
“The USC model partners the male peer educa- 
tors with male administrators and faculty who 
serve as mentors. Together, these students and 
mentors serve as visible male leaders working 
on the topic of men’s role in violence. The 
workshops address college men as partners in 
the solution to the problem of violence against 
women, not as potential perpetrators, so audi- 
ence members don’t become defensive.” 

To determine the efficacy of its model, USC 
will track the attitudes of male students during 
the next two years. For more information, visit 
http://www.usc.edu/student-affairs/cwm/ 
home.html or contact Henneman at 
henneman@usc.edu . 

Editor's note: For more information on the 
U.S. Department of Education 's grant com- 
petitions and all of the grantees funded since 
fiscal year 1999, go to http:// 

WWW, higheredcenter or g/ grants . ■ 




Q&A With Richard Lucey, Jr., 
And Beth DeRicco 



Richard Lucey, Jr., is an education program specialist of the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Safe and Drug-Free Schools. Lucey serves as the team leader 
for the office’s higher education initiatives. Beth DeRicco, Ph.D., is an associate director of the U.S. Department of Education ’s Higher Education Center for Alcohol 
and Other Drug Abuse and Violence Prevention. 

Catalyst spoke with Lucey and DeRicco recently about Part 86 of the Education Department General Administrative Regulations, also known as pertaining 
to drug and alcohol abuse prevention, which requires campuses to annually distribute certain types of information to faculty, staff', and students and to conduct 
a biennial review of their alcohol and other drug (AOD) prevention program as a condition for receiving federal funds. DeRicco has just updated the Higher 
Education Center’s publication Complying With the Dmg-Free Schools and Campuses Regulations [EDGAR Part 86] : A Guide for University and College Administrators. 



Catalyst: Other than compliance with federal 
laws and regulations, why is it important for 
campuses to go through a biennial review of 
their AOD program? 

Beth DeRicco (BD): From the perspective of 
helping students, we want to know if our preven- 
tion work is effective so that we can be sure we are 
reducing risk for adverse consequences related to 
the dangerous and illegal use of alcohol and other 
dmgs. Most people who work on campuses are 
concerned about student health and safety Many 
studies point to the ways in which AOD use affects 
student health and safety. We know that such use 
interferes with the academic mission of our insti- 
tutions, impedes students’ success, and affects 
their cognitive abilities and social interactions. We 
want to prevent student tragedies. 



Campuses can use the regulations as an 
opportunity to take a big-picture look at preven- 
tion efforts to determine the results of their own 
prevention efforts, both at the student level by 
collecting student-level data, and at the campus 
level by looking at what kind of policies they 
have in place, how well they are adhering to 
those policies, and how well the policies are 
accepted by the community. The biennial 
review can be an opportunity to show the cam- 
pus and the surrounding community that it is a 
caring, civil institution engaged in prevention 
work for the greater good — not for punitive 
purposes. If a campus simply follows the letter 
of the law as pertains to its policies, students 
might feel that these are merely punitive. 



Catalyst: Do the regulations mandate a pre- 
vention program? 

Rich Lucey (RL): Yes. Part 86.3 oi EDGAR 
requires that all institutions of higher educa- 
tion (IDEs) shall adopt and implement an AOD 
prevention program. It doesn’t state what that 
program should include, other than the annual 
notification. Our Higher Education Center 
plays a strong role in helping campuses practi- 
cally apply the latest research on effective 
approaches for preventing AOD abuse among 
college students. 

Catalyst: How can the biennial review 
process help campuses advance their preven- 
tion efforts? 

(Continued on page 6) 



What Does EDGAR Part 86 Require? 



The regulations require, at a minimum, that 
institutions of higher education (IHEs) annu- 
ally distribute the following, in writing, to all 
students and employees, as spelled out in 
Part 86.100: 

1 . Standards of conduct that clearly prohibit, 
at a minimum, the unlawful possession, 
use, or distribution of illicit dmgs and alco- 
hol by students and employees on its prop- 
erty or as part of any of its activities; 

2. A description of the applicable legal 
sanctions under local. State, or Federal 
law for the unlawful possession or dis- 
tribution of illicit drugs and alcohol; 



3. A description of the health risks associated 
with the use of illicit drugs and the 
abuse of alcohol; 

4. A description of any drug or alcohol 
counseling, treatment, or rehabilitation 
or re-entry programs that are available 
to employees or students; and 

5 . A clear statement that the IHE will impose 

disciplinary sanctions on students and 
employees (consistent with local. State, 
and Federal law), and a description of 
those sanctions, up to and including 
expulsion or termination of employment 
and referral for prosecution, for viola- 
tions of the standards of conduct 



The regulations further require that IHEs 
conduct a biennial review of their AOD pro- 
gram to determine its effectiveness and imple- 
ment changes if they are needed and to ensure 
that the disciplinary sanctions developed are 
consistently enforced. 

More information about the Part 86 regula- 
tions may be obtained on the Higher Education 
Center’s Web site at 

http://www.higheredcenter.org/dfsca . The full 
text of the regulations can be viewed on the 
Department of Education’s Web site at 
http://www.ed.gov/policy/fund/reg/edgarReg/ 
edlite-part86a.html . ■ 
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Q&A With Richard Lucey, Jr., and Beth DeRicco 



RL: Through the biennial review, campuses 
can look at the various components of their 
prevention programs and see how effective they 
are at addressing the problems and concerns of 
their campuses and surrounding communities. 
They can assess whether strategies and policies 
are effecting a change at the student level, at 
the institutional level. 



asks for a description of the prevention pro- 
gram goals, goal achievement, and program 
elements. Other factors to consider are: Is the 
description located in a place that is easily acces- 
sible on the campus’s Web site, in the student 
handbook, on Intranets? Does the institution 
actually provide annual notification? We know 
that many times if campuses 



and at the community If CtUflpUSCS WUflt tO just e-mail something to 

level. Campuses need to ugg ffjc hientliul VeviCW students, staff, or faculty. 



ask questions at each 
of those levels to identify 
if they are meeting 
their intended goals. 

Conducting a bien- 
nial review also 
encourages campuses 
to take a look in the 
mirror to see if they are 
using evidence-based 
approaches and 
research-tested method- 
ologies. The biennial 
review asks campuses to look at how they can 
increase the effectiveness of their programs and 
this helps uncover gaps in their efforts and 
areas of challenge for prevention efforts. 

The other thing the biennial review can do is 
to offer prevention specialists the opportunity to 
say to the campus community that “the federal 
government requires campuses to do a certain 
set of things and having a prevention program 
is part of that requirement.” A good prevention 
practitioner who knows about community mobi- 
lization and effective prevention approaches can 
use the opportunity as a way to encourage peo- 
ple to get onboard with prevention efforts, 
because most people don’t want to risk being 
out of compliance with federal regulations. 

Catalyst: Do you have recommendations for 
how a campus conducts its review? 

BD: One good place to start is with the 
“Supplemental Checklist” that we developed at 
the Higher Education Center. The first item 



as an important 



depending on what’s in the 
subject line, they delete it. 

opportunity to advance So, e-mailing the annual 

prevention, they have 
to conduct a thorough 
review and take the 
opportunity to do a 
pulse check, 
identify gaps and new 
issues .... 



notification information is 
not enough. 

With guidance from the 
Department, the Higher 
Education Center recom- 
mends that campuses use 
multiple methods to distrib- 
ute this important informa- 
tion. So the question is not 
just “Do you notify stu- 
dents, staff, and faculty?” It’s “How do you 
notify students, staff, and faculty?” Does the 
annual notification include the five areas that 
the federal government has identified as 
mandatory (see sidebar on p. 5, “What Does 
EDGAR Part 86 Require?”)? 

Campuses should use multiple methods of 
distribution for annual notification informa- 
tion. Put it in the course catalog. Put it in any 
documents about the rights and responsibilities 
of students, faculty, or staff. Put it in payroll 
envelopes. Campuses should look at how thor- 
oughly the information is distributed. The 
whole idea is that the Department of Education 
wants reasonable assurance that people actually 
receive the information. Then campuses should 
think about staff: Are staff treated differently 
from students when it comes to Part 86? What 
about adjunct faculty? 

Also, campuses should look at what the pre- 
vention program does. I don’t mean simply 
the list of activities implemented in the period 
of time covered by the biennial review. Rather, 
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campuses should be asking: What are the 
problems the campus is trying to address? What 
are the things the campus is concerned about 
in the community? Is the campus addressing 
those things through effective, evidence-based 
approaches? What difference is the program 
making? 

To really identify the answers, campuses 
might think they need a lot of money to do a 
rigorous evaluation. Campuses can, however, 
learn much about a program’s effect if they 
plan the program with evaluation in mind. For 
example, they can collect information about 
student AOD use and the consequences of use. 
They can ask students about their opinions of 
the program. They can ask students to evaluate 
particular events in the program. They can 
conduct focus groups and intercept interviews 
where they approach students at random and 
ask them questions about the program. 

The bottom line is that campuses can just 
answer “yes” or “no” to the questions on the 
Edgar checklist, but unless they provide the 
background information — that context and 
the richness of the campus experience — it’s 
hard to judge whether a campus is in compli- 
ance or not. If campuses want to use the bien- 
nial review as an important opportunity to 
advance prevention, they have to conduct a 
thorough review and take the opportunity to do 
a pulse check, identify gaps and new issues, 
and do this from a strategic perspective. 

Catalyst: Is the annual notification require- 
ment the same as having a campus AOD policy? 

BD: No, it’s not. There are campus AOD poli- 
cies that do not encompass all of the require- 
ments of the annual notification. A campus 
may embed its annual notification in a cam- 
pus policy, but not every campus does. 

Catalyst: Does Part 86 mandate the imple- 
mentation of student surveys? 

(Continued on page 11) 



Making the Most of the 
Biennial Review 



P art 86 of the Education Department 
General Administrative Regulations — 
“Drug and Alcohol Abuse Prevention” 
— requires institutions of higher education 
(IHEs) to conduct a biennial review of their 
alcohol and other drug (AOD) prevention pro- 
grams and how they are being implemented. 
There are two ways that campuses may respond: 

• The staff person responsible for prevention 
puts together a “laundry list” of policies and 
programs on the campus and hopes it will 
fill the federal requirement. 

• The biennial review becomes a means of 
drawing the entire institution into a more 
cohesive effort to reduce AOD problems on 
and around the campus. 

The first response is generally regarded as an 
exercise in futility. It is the second response that 
is commanding attention as campuses contin- 
ually strive to give credibility to their AOD poli- 
cies and programs. 




MONTANA 

STATE UNIVERSITY 

“When I first became involved with putting 
together a biennial review, I could see that this 
was an effort designed primarily to make us 
look good,” said Jenny Haubenreiser, director of 
health promotion at Montana State University, a 
current grantee funded by the U.S. Department 
of Education’s Office of Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools. Since then, she has helped make the 
review an active document — more of a com- 
mitment to change than a review of good 
intentions. 

Haubenreiser tries to base the review on evi- 
dence-based prevention practices. “Research on 



what works in the way of prevention makes it 
possible for the review to be fine-tuned and spe- 
cific in what it contains,” she said. “Basing our 
prevention on the evidence actually makes our 
job easier because we don’t have to guess any 
more about whether a strategy is likely to work.” 

One outgrowth of Montana State’s biennial 
reviews was a recent “environmental scanning 
exercise” that gathered observations from a 
variety of campus and community sources to 
identify the overall “culture” that supports 
underage drinking, driving under the influ- 
ence, and other risky behaviors. The results 
have become the basis for a long-term strategic 
plan to bring about change in that culture 
through a campus and community coalition. 

Haubenreiser and her counterparts on other 
campuses report that it is often difficult to con- 
vince higher-level campus officials of the 
importance of the prevention agenda outlined 
in a biennial review. The fact that failure to 
comply with the requirements can lead to a 
withholding of federal funds from an institu- 
tion helps get officials’ attention, but preven- 
tion is coming into the spotlight for another 
reason. 

Surveys are documenting the extent of AOD 
use among the college-age population. As a 
result, lawsuits arising from injury or death of 
students in incidents involving alcohol and 
other dmgs may argue that such harm was “fore- 
seeable” and that institutions should have taken 
more aggressive steps to prevent it. 

“We can no longer deny that risk exists,” 
said one campus health director. “We need to 
introduce evidence-based strategies to address 
what is foreseeable.” 

Constance Boehm, director of the Wellness 
Center at the Ohio State University (OSU), also 
a current grantee funded by the U.S. 

Department of Education, tells how the biennial 
review requirement has led to development of 



more consistent and credible AOD policies on 
her campus. When OSU health officials began 
taking a serious look at the review process, she 
said, they discovered that there were seven dif- 
ferent alcohol policies across the campus. 

“The policies weren’t consistent, and neither 
was the enforcement of the policies,” said Boehm. 



T • H ■ E 

OHIO 

SCOT 

UNIVERSITY 



A strategic plan has evolved at OSU, based on 
an overall campuswide policy and a clear state- 
ment of how it will be enforced. 

“We’re still finding inconsistencies in 
enforcement,” said Boehm. Ohio State has 
turned a bad experience into a positive force for 
change. When the celebration of a major football 
victory escalated into an embarrassing alcohol- 
fueled riot in 2002, OSU President Karen Holbrook 
launched a program to change a “game-day cul- 
ture” that seemed to invite reckless drinking. 

OSU’s biennial review for 2004 included details 
of a new campuswide alcohol policy that is still in 
the formative stages. 

“We’ll be convening focus groups of students 
this year to get feedback on the plan — especially 
the enforcement issues and sanctions attached,” 
Boehm said. She is a great believer in student par- 
ticipation in prevention planning. “I think a 
lot of institutions are struggling with the mis- 
take of simply assigning a prevention person to 
do the biennial review. It’s got to be a campuswide 
activity.” 

Mike Jungers, associate dean of students at 
Missouri State University, has been involved 
with meeting the biennial review requirement 
since the federal act was passed in 1989. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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The Biennial Review: Daunting Task or 

Welcomed Opportunity? by Deb Walker and Jason Lemke 



S ince 1989, Part 86 of the Education 
Department General Administrative 
Regulations has required institutions of 
higher education (IHEs) to prepare a biennial 
review on the effectiveness of their alcohol and 
other drug (AOD) programs and the consistency 
of policy enforcement. While this review may 
seem to be a daunting task, it also can present a 
wonderful opportunity if approached correctly 
We are frequently asked about the biennial 
review Through involvement with the process 
on our own campus, fielding questions from 
the Network’s [former] Dakotas/Nebraska 
region, and assisting the U.S. Department of 
Education several years ago in reviewing bien- 
nial reviews from a random sample of IHEs, we 
offer some thoughts to help “reframe” this 
process. 

Promote campuswide involvement. We 

hear frequent reports of one person completing 
the report in an effort to “get it done.” If only 
one person is involved with completing the 
biennial review, campuses lose an opportunity 
to engage different campus constituents in a 
discussion of issues and miss a teaching oppor- 
tunity. That is, while the regulations do not 
dictate how a biennial review should be conducted, 
having one person compile the report without 
the input of others may follow the letter of the 
law but misses the spirit of the law — creating 
healthy and safe living and learning environ- 
ments. Utilizing a task force of students, fac- 
ulty, staff, and even community individuals 
to review programs and provide input over 



an extended 
period of time 
may be labor 
intensive; 
however, a 
broad spec- 
trum of indi- 
viduals and 
groups can 
begin taking 
ownership of this issue. 




Deb Walker 



People support what they help to create. 

Faculty at our institution also have reported 
that they take issues back to department meet- 
ings and some very lively discussions have 
ensued. Besides, the real teeth of the regula- 
tions that stipulate conditions for receiving 
funds help get the attention of people who may 
see alcohol and other drugs as a normal part of 
the college experience or may put AOD preven- 
tion on the back burner. 



Create a platform for discussion. The 

biennial review also can create a platform for 
discussions about the use of alcohol among 
students, faculty, and staff and spawn new ini- 
tiatives. During one biennial review of pro- 
grams at our institution. Northern State 
University, we had the usual representatives 
from residence life, judicial programs, athlet- 
ics, financial aid, and human resources, with 
students representing various groups, such as 
the Student Association, athletics, peer helpers. 



residence life, and so on. At the second meet- 
ing, five representatives from the Student 
Association attended the meeting when only 
one student was “supposed” to represent this 
group of students. They had heard about the 
discussions at the first meeting and decided 
that they wanted to have some input. We 
wholeheartedly welcomed their involvement 
and consequently had many lively discussions 
during sub- 
sequent 
meetings 
about the 
appropriate 
use of 
alcohol. 

Encourage 
new ways 
of looking 

at old issues. That same biennial review 
brought up the issue of the use of alcohol on 
trips institutionally supported or institutionally 
sanctioned. One point brought up was that a 
student may rationalize, “I’m of age; therefore, 

I should be able to drink.” A retort was that 
anyone of legal age should be able to enjoy a 
drink or two, but if they drink so much that 
they can’t perform or attend meetings or con- 
ferences or their drinking in any way interferes 
with the purpose of this trip, this was a misuse 
of institutional funds. As a result, the Student 
Association made the decision to have its sena- 
tors who attended the annual Students for 

(Continued on page 9) 
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(Continued from page 8) 

The Biennial Review: Daunting Task or 
Welcomed Opportunity? 



Higher Education Days (SHED) sign a contract 
regarding their use of alcohol. SHED, which is 
sponsored by the South Dakota Student 
Federation, brings students from all of the 
state colleges and universities to the state capital 
to discuss higher education issues with legisla- 
tors. Historically, this gathering included a 
great deal of high-risk drinking among stu- 
dents. However, even though reports were that 
our students were typically the least abusive 
drinkers, the Student Association decided to 
implement a zero-tolerance policy and students 
representing our institution had to sign its con- 
tract. If they did not sign the contract, they did 
not attend SHED. 



1. Ensuring to the best of a campus’s ability 
that personal bias is eliminated from not 
only the policy review process but also from the 
policymaking process. While this may not 
make a campus bulletproof from attacks 
against its policies or biennial review, it will 
certainly provide some much-needed backup 
should such a situation arise. 

2. Helping other departments on campus better 
understand their role in the broader ADD 
policy picture on campus. One biennial 
review at our campus served as a wake-up 
call for our new athletics director. Following 
the first meeting, he reviewed the athletics 
department policy and realized that there 
were several areas that he felt needed to be 
tightened up to better support the policies in 
the residence halls and elsewhere on campus. 



He returned to the next meeting with ideas 
and the ensuing discussion led to the best 
working relationship between our office and 
the athletics department that we have ever 
seen on our campus. 

3. Bringing parties together to work toward 
a truly consistent campuswide policy. By 
having all the key policymakers at one 
table, it is far easier to examine all of the 
intricacies of a given issue and iron out any 
of those nagging little inconsistencies that 
always seem to rear their ugly heads at the 
worst possible time. 

Get back to basics. We 

would venture to guess that 
about two-thirds of our biennial 
review committee is the same 
every two years. With new mem- 
bers come fresh perspectives and 
an opportunity to create owner- 
ship for an issue that many peo- 
ple would like to avoid. New 
members also bring those of us 
who have been around the biennial review 
block a few times a chance to get back to 
basics. By bringing a few “rookies” into the 
fold, we are forced to explain the process from 
the ground up. While this may sound tedious 
and inefficient, it often helps us reframe our 
own views of the process and refine our strate- 
gies for dealing with it. 

Deb Walker, director of the Counseling 
Center at Northern State University in South 
Dakota, is immediate past chair of the 
Network's Executive Committee. Jason 
Lemke is the interim director of student 
development and residence life at Northern 
State University. ■ 



Make the policy process 
an open process. “Sunshine 
is the world’s best sanitizer.” 

This phrase applies well to the 
biennial review process. By 
making the biennial review 
process one that is open and 
accessible a campus can 
accomplish three very important things: 



One biennial 
review at our 
campus served as 
a wake-up call 
for our new 
athletics director. 



Join the Network! 



Welcome New 
Network Members 

Developed in 1987 by the U.S. Department 
of Education, the Network Addressing 
Collegiate Alcohol and Other Drug Issues is 
a voluntary membership organization 
whose member institutions agree to work 
toward a set of standards aimed at reducing 
alcohol and other drug (AOD) problems at 
colleges and universities. 

The Network welcomes new members 
from across the nation, representing all 
types of institutions of higher education, 
from community colleges to universities. A 
list of new members who have joined since 
the last Catalyst issue was published is avail- 
able here . 

The Network develops collaborative AOD 
prevention efforts among colleges and uni- 
versities through electronic information 
exchange, printed materials, and sponsor- 
ship of national, regional, and state activi- 
ties and conferences. Each Network member 
has a campus contact who, as part of the 
constituency of the region, helps determine 
activities of the Network. 

As of August 2006, Network membership 
stood at 1,577 postsecondary institutions. 

To learn more about the Network and 
how your campus can become a member, 
visit the Network’s Web site . ■ 
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Creating Safe and Healthy Campuses; Effective Strategies for Comprehensive Prevention 



October 19-22, 2006 • Hyatt Crystal City • Arlington, Virginia 





Come to the National Meeting! 

The U.S. Department of Education will convene its 20th Annual National Meeting on 
Alcohoi and Other Drug Abuse and Vioience Prevention in Higher Education (Nationai 
Meeting) and the Nationai Forum for Senior Administrators, Oct. 19-22, 2006, at the 
Hyatt Regency Crystal City, Arlington, Va. Visit http://www.higheredcenter.org/natl/2006 
for detaiis, inciuding registration, agenda highlights, and compiete information on iodging 
and travel options. Sign up by Sept. 18 for the discounted eariy-bird registration rate! 

Plan on participating in this premier gathering of campus, community, state, and 
national interests addressing alcohoi, other drug, and vioience concerns. The 20th 
annuai National Meeting features preconference, pienary, poster, and workshop 
sessions, as weii as exhibits, technicai assistance, and other resource opportunities. 

Plenary Session Speakers 

• William DeJong, Higher Education Center for Alcohol and Other Drug 

Abuse and Violence Prevention 

• Vivian Faden, National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 

• Steven Healy, Princeton University 

• Mary Stuart Hunter, Nationai Resource Center for The First- Year Experience and 

Students in Transition 

• Mary Koss, University of Arizona 

• Deborah Price, U.S. Department of Education, Office of Safe and Drug-Free Schoois 

• Donaid Vereen, National Institute on Drug Abuse 
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(Continued from page 6) 

Q&A With Richard Lucey, Jr., and Beth DeRicco 



RL: No, but the regulations imply that an 
institution needs to know something about 
what is prevalent on its campus to be able to 
formulate its prevention program. Based on 
what we know today about effective prevention 
programs, the implication is that you have to 
start from a point of understanding your 
population, the behaviors of use, and the con- 
sequences of use. You have to understand that 
at the individual level, the campus level, and 
the community level. In order to reach that 
point of understanding, a college or university 
should conduct a thorough needs assessment. 

Catalyst: What resources are available to 
help campuses make the biennial review a 
positive experience? 



BD: The Higher Education Center provides 
training, and our Web site is comprehensive, 
providing information and tools to assist with 
the biennial review process. We provide technical 
assistance and consultation. We also have just 
updated our publication on Part 86 compliance. 

I think this publication will be very helpful. 

Catalyst: What is the role of the Department’s 
Higher Education Center when it comes to Part 86? 

RL: First of all, it isn ’/ the Center’s job to 
enforce Part 86 — that falls under the purview 
of the Department’s Office of Federal Student 
Aid. (See more on Part 86 on the Web sites 
listed at the bottom of p. 5.) The Higher 



Education Center provides information and 
technical assistance, and it provides some advice 
and resources campuses may need in develop- 
ing effective prevention programs. Also, at our 
request, the Higher Education Center collects 
and analyzes campus biennial review reports to 
assist the Department in assessing the level and 
type of compliance with the regulations, and pro- 
vide the field with information about the nature of 
prevention programming at postsecondary institu- 
tions. What we are trying to assess is what educa- 
tional and technical assistance opportunities 
campuses need access to so they can conduct 
effective biennial reviews and have effective pre- 
vention programs. ■ 



(Continued from page 7) 

Making the Most of the Biennial Review 



“It was originally a one-person show,” he 
recalls. “It took me a while to catch on to the 
fact that the biennial review process needed to 
engage different elements of the university 
community and it’s going to be a continual 
process, not just something that’s done every 
two years. It’s a continual process of obtaining 
data and evaluating programs.” 

Missouri 

State. 

UNIVERSITY 

Jungers sees the biennial review as an educa- 
tional tool — for educating senior administra- 
tors about prevention. “It gives us an 
opportunity to show them what we’re doing. 
And it’s not just a chance to look at what we’re 
doing, but to look at what we’re doing right.” 



After earlier biennial 
reviews, Missouri State 
adopted new fines and 
other sanctions for alcohol 
violations, and subse- 
quent reviews have shown 
a steady decrease in the 
number of violations. 

The review process also 
identified late-night pro- 
grams as an effective alternative for students 
who choose not to drink. 

“Our data indicated that many students 
really preferred to be doing things other 
than consuming alcohol,” said Jungers. 

The backdrop for Missouri State’s biennial 
review is a campus coalition that meets monthly, 
bringing together a diverse group from such 
areas as health education and wellness, judicial 
programs, residence life and services, and the 
counseling center. 



“Students attend as 
often as they can, and a 
nice addition started last 
year when a representative 
of the athletics department 
joined in. This has opened 
some unforeseen opportu- 
nities for prevention pro- 
grams with athletes,” said 
Jungers. 

“I think that developing a campus coalition 
is a key not only to producing a quality biennial 
review but a quality prevention program,” he 
said. “I think the key to any institution’s suc- 
cess is not to place the responsibility of alcohol 
and other drug prevention on one person, but 
on a variety of offices and departments and 
programs that contribute to a healthy univer- 
sity environment.” 

The biennial reviews due in 2004 are now 
history. The next deadline: Dec. 3h 2006. ■ 



''Our data indicated 
that many students 
really preferred to he 
doing things other 
than consuming 
alcohol. 
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Our Mission 



The mission of the U.S. Department of Education’s Higher Education Center for Alcohol and 
Other Drug Abuse and Violence Prevention is to assist institutions of higher education in devel- 
oping, implementing, and evaluating alcohol and other drug abuse and violence pre- 
vention policies and programs that will foster students’ academic and social development 
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Get in Touch 



The U.S. Department of Education’s Higher Education Center for 
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Education Development Center, Inc. 
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How We Can Help 
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• Resources, referrals, and consultations 
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Resources 

For more information on the biennial review, 
visit the following: 

Office of Safe and Drug-Free Schools 
EDGAR Part 86 
Higher Education Center 
FAOs 

Compliance Checklist 
Supplemental Checklist 
The Network Standards 
Council for the Advancement of Standards 
in Higher Education 
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